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tures; which discuss at considerable length the 
question of vital statistics and population, bring- 
ing together a great number of facts, and applying 
them to the subjects in hand. In this point of 
view, he perhaps enters more fully into topics 

connected with the duration of life than properly 
belongs to political economy,—some of them ap- 

pertaining to the province of the actuary, and 
some to the hygeist. Others, however, have a 
direct and important bearing upon his own theme. 
Such are his remarks on the different character 
and operation of the preventive and the positive 
checks of Malthus; his conclusions that society is 
improving in “ thriving’ when the prudential or 
preventive check increases and the positive or 
destructive check diminishes; his observation that 
the mere amount of births and deaths, should be 
closely scrutinized, to ascertain the ages of the 
deaths, as misery checks by destroying the new- 
ly-born, not by diminishing births, which it often 
increases; his deduction, draw n from the statistics 
of Geneva, confirmed, to some extent, by those 
of Paris, that Sadler's idea of a providential effect 
on population may seemingly take place, through 
some action and reaction of the preventive and - 
positive checks. 
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It may be seen from this account, that Dr. 


Twiss’s lectures are in reality applied statistics, 
sometimes to questions of political economy, some- 
times to mathematics, or hygiene. In each case 
the author exhibits a thorough acquaintance with 
the science he intends to illustrate, and with the 
facts he uses for illustration, He also displays a 
practical mind, which induces him to select points 
for consideration that lead to some useful conclu- 
sion. ‘The subject, however, is rather the branch 


of a branch than a distinct branch in itself; and 


perhaps the originality is rather confined to some’ 


points of detail or to a happy idea here and there 
than to any large and definite purpose. ‘The 
breadth of subject in Marivale’s lectures on Colo- 
nization gave them an importance, and involved 
almost of necessity a variety and interest in the 
materials, that no mere illustration of a view can 


ever possess. But the Tests of a Thriving Popu- 


lation is only a part of a course: if we had the | 


whole, this opinion might require to be modified. 
The style of Dr. 'T'wiss is clear, close and scholar- 
ly; but parts, from their mathematical nature, ofien 
require close attention. The facts upon which 


the conclusions rest are sometimes conjectural or 
approximate; and a 


Southey in the Colloquies, as well as to those of 
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Young England; but there seems no reason to 
doubt their general correctness; although the con- 
dition of the very lowest of the people may have 
deteriorated, or, what is probably the case, have 
stood still whilst all above them has been improv- 
ing, and they show worse by comparison and the 
attention paid to them. It seems difficult to deny 
the leading facts in the following passages, or to 
dispute the inference. 
Test by Corn. 

Let us take, for instance, the article of grain, 
in the first place. Charles Smith, in his ‘Tracts 
on the Corn Trade, estimated the population of 
England and Wales in 1760 at 6,000,000, which 
is sufficiently near the truth for our present in- 
quiry. The entire consumption of grain at that 
time he estimated to be 7,550,350 quarters; of 
which 3,750,000 quarters were wheat, and of the 
remainder, 1,026,125 consisted of barley, 999,000 
of rye, and 1,791,225 of oats. 

‘The change which has taken place in the spe- 


cies of grain used for bread in England since the 
period referred to by Charles Smith is notorious 


Rye has almost entirely ceased to be employed. 
‘The same remark might almost be applied to bar- 
ley; and oat meal and oat cake are not consumed 
to any thing like the same extent as in the pre- 
vious century. Almost every individual now uses 
wheaten bread; and in some of our manufacturing 
towns the inferior sorts even of wheaten flour 
have been rejected by all except the most indigent 
classes. 

The total average produce of grain in England 
and Wales has been estimated, within the last ten 
years, at 29,450,000 quarters; of which 12,450,- 
000 quarters consist of wheat. (M’Culloch’s 
** Statistics of the British Empire,’’ i. 529.) It 
would thus appear, that whilst the population of 
England and Wales has doubled, the consumption 
of wheat, as well as of other grain, has nearly quad- 
rupled; for the home producer is unable to supply 
the demand of the consemers, and an annual aver- 
age of at least 500,000 quarters of wheat may be 
added to the total quantity produced at home, on 
account of foreign importations. 


Test by Butcher's Meat. 


In a similar manner, in regard to butcher’s 
meat; if we take the market of the metropolis, we 
shall find that the number of cattle and sheep an- 
nually sold at Smithfield has doubled within the 
last century, whilst the weight of the carcass has 
also more than doubled in that interval. In the 
early part of last century, (1710) according to an 
estimate made by Dr. Davenant, the nett weight 


of the cattle sold at Smithfield averaged not more! 


than 370 pounds, whilst calves averaged about 50) 
pounds, and sheep 28 pounds. In 1800, the nett’ 
weight of the cattle was estimated at 800 pounds 
of the calves at 140 pounds, of the sheep at 80 
pounds. 

Again, in 1742, we find 79,601 head of cattle,! 
503,260 sheep, to be the numbers sold at Smith- 
field; in 1842, the numbers had increased to 175,- 
347 cattle, 1,435,960 sheep. According to the 


calculation which M/’Culloch adapted for the: 
, amount in 1830, when he sets down 154,434,850 


pounds for the supply of butcher’s meat required 
in London, if we assume the population to have 
then amounted to 1,450,000 exclusively of some 
suburban districts, we should find the average an- 


nual consumption of each individual to be very) 


nearly 107 pounds. 

The returns obtained by the Statistical Society, 
of Manchester, as to the cattle sold in the markets. 
of that town, furnish an annual consumption of 


not less than 105 pounds of butcher’s meat for! 


each inhabitant. In Paris, on the other hand, the 
quantity has been estimated by M. Chabrol at! 


\it is supposed to average 89 pounds. We thus’ 
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find that he consumption of animal food in the 
towns of England far exceeds that of foreign ci- 
ties; and as this consumption has gone on steadily 
increasing, we are warranted in concluding that 
the labor of the English people is not only. more 
efficient as compared with that of other nations, 
but is daily acquiring greater efficiency, if 
present be contrasted with previous results. 


the 


The following curious fact of speculative science 
applied to trade is from the appendix, and has been 
furnished to Dr. ‘T'wiss by Mr. Dixon, an eminent 
land surveyor at Oxford: 


‘* The present mode of calculating the probable 
yield of wheat of a given district for the coming 
harvest is as follows: About the time that the 
wheat is blooming, generally about the beginning 
of June, a person will go round with a guage se- 
creted in a hollow cane, which forms a triangle 
when opened, and represents a certain portion of 
an acre of ground. ‘This is placed over various 
portions of the standing crop in the best and worst 
parts of a field: the number of ears of wheat com- 
. prised within the triangle is counted, and the 
probable quality of the grain is taken into calcula- 
tion according as the spring has been wet or dry. 
On the former supposition the grain is likely to 
shrink; on the latter, to harden and come out 
plump. It may be observed, that if there has 
been a good general rain during the last ten days 
of April and the first ten days of May, on the 
average, no more wet is required for wheat. An 
expert gauger will form a very accurate estimat 
of the probable produce of a given district by this 
method.’’—Foreign Paper. 
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NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVELS. 
(Continued from page 158. 
Valetta, Malta, 1st mo. 20th, 1845 


Thermometer from 52° to 64°—clear and plea- 
sant—wind fresh from S. W. 


This afternoon in company with a couple of 
English Friends, we went to visit a manuf: ictory 
of macaroni and vermicelli. ‘The building stands 
facing the Great Harbor, and is conveniently sit- 
uated for receiving the wheat from the vessels that 
bring it from Egy pt and Greece. In the lower 
story are three or four pair of mill stones, for con- 
verting the grain into flour, each turned by a mule. 
In an apartment above, where the dough is mix- 
ed, are two machines for kneading it, also work- 
ed by mules. One of these grinds it between 
perpendicular rollers, similar to the nuts of a cider 
mill; and the other works it under an enormously 
heavy wheel almost exactly like those with which 
tanners sometimes grind their bark: much care 
appears to be bestowed upon this operation, which 


s, is continued until the dough has acquired very 


great tenacity. In an adjoining apartment are the 
machines for converting the paste into macaroni 
and vermicelli, which is done by forcing it by 
means of a powerful screw-press through a copper 
plate perforated with holes of the proper size and 
shape. ‘This plate forms the bottom of a box, in- 
to which the paste is put, and from which it is 
expelled by the action of the screw. Attached to 
the box is a pan of burning charcoal, which has 
the effect to keep the paste in a proper state for 
working, and perhaps to dry it somewhat as it 
issues out. When first made, the articles are 
very pliable, and so tenacious that they may be 
tied into knots without breaking. Afterwards they 
are spread out on cloths in the sun to dry; then 
packed in boxes, holding ten pounds each, and 
are ready for market. ‘The retail price here is 
from 7 to 10 cents per pound according to quali- 
ty. We asked the proprietor, who is a native 
Maltese, what the difference is between vermicelli 


are opposed to the views of from 85 to 86 pounds per head; and in Brussels|and macaroni; and as far as we could understand 


his answer, which was given in very broken Eng» 


rem 
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jish, there is none at all in the material; it is all 
in the form; the vermicelli consisting of fine wires 
or cylinders, and the macaroni being coarse and 
in the shape of pipes or tubes. Women as well 
as men are employed in the manufactory; which, 
nevertheless, exhibits no very commendable de- 
gree of neatness or cleanliness. 

From this manufactory we went to another near 
by, where sea biscuit are made for the British 
navy: ‘This establishment belongs to the govern- 
ment, and is in much better order than the other, 
notwithstanding mules, here also, have a hand 
(or a foot rather) both in the grinding of the grain 
and the kneading of the dough. After the dough 
is prepared, it is placed on the end of a long table, 
at the sides of which are ranged a number of men; 
the first of these cuts it into pieces of the required 
weight for a biscuit; this, by an experience of 
twenty years, he is able to do with very great 
rapidity, and with so much accuracy that the bis- 
cuit after baking are found to vary in weight 
scarcely the smallest fraction. Four or five ‘‘ rol- 
lers’’ take up these pieces with great expedition, 
flatten them out to the required thickness and pass 
them on to another man, who picks and stamps 
them; this done, they are handed to boys, who 
place them on boards and convey them to the 
ovens. Here the baker receives them; places 
them on his large wooden shovel, and in another 
moment they are in the oven; they remain here 
five or six minutes, when they are withdrawn on 


the same shovel, and in a very rapid manner toss-| 
ed into a large basket and instantly conveyed into| was an honest desire to ascribe ‘* glory to God;”’ 


The whole opera-' 


another room to dry and cool. 
tion of cutting the dough, rolling it, stamping it, 


conveying it to the oven, baking the biscuits, with-| 
drawing them from the oven, and carrying them) 


to the drying and cooling room, occupies, I should 


judge at the most, not more than ten minutes.—| 
Two or three days are appropriated to the drying! 


and cooling, which must be thoroughly done, to 
prevent them heating and spoiling afterward.— 
During the time thus occupied, the biscuits are 
individually examined by a man whose business 
it is to see if every one is well baked; by long ex- 
perience he appears to have become able to de- 
termine this the moment he lifts one from the 
floor, so that the time employed is hardly as much 
as would be occupied by a person unused to the 
business in counting them. We were informed 
he examined them at the rate of 19,000 per day. 
Having passed examination, they are put in sacks, 
holding 100 lbs. each, and are ready for exporta- 
tion. ‘The ovens are very large and are heated 
with olive wood, brought from Sicily, which is 
sold here by weight, at the rate of about $1.00 
per 525 lbs. ‘The workmen in the establishment 
are all Maltese: they commence their labors at 4 
o'clock in the morning, and continue, with inter- 
mission of half an hour for breakfast and an hour 
for dinner, until 6 o’clock in the evening: for this 
long day of pretty severe toil they get 15d. This 
whole establishment is in excellent order, and the 
baking department in particular is as clean and 
tidy as the best kept private kitchen. 

Having understood that this was a Saint’s day 
and would be celebrated in the evening at a church 


called Sarria, in the village of Floriana, about half 


a mile distant, I had the curiosity to go and see 
in what manner such an occasion would be ob- 
served. I started accordingly about half past 7 
o'clock, and, passing along Strada Reale to the 


city gate, found a large concourse of people hasten-| 


ing in the same direction, and evidently with the 
same object in view. After passing through the 
fortifications and coming in sight of the church, I 
was startled by a blaze of light that reached from 
its foundation to the extreme summit of the cross 
that surmounted the lofty dome: about five hun- 
dred brilliant lamps were arranged over the tow- 


ers, dome and face of the building, whilst at va-|enough to let it pass. After this, there was an- 


,candles of wax in them six feet in length. 
‘centre of the nave was the grand altar which, be- 
‘sides the ornaments similar to those that decorated 
ithe others, contained six images of apostles, about 
|two feet in height, cast in silver, and also a silver 
.cross three or four feet long. Before each of these 


rious points in its roof fires of wood were blaz- 
ing and sending over the whole a constant shower 
of sparks. ‘The large open area surrounding the 
church was crowded with people of every age and 
condition, and of many different languages, the 
loud murmur of whose confused conversation was 
mingled with the hissing and cracking of fire- 
works, and the rapid ringing of four large hoarse- 
toned bells. The village was likewise illuminated, 
and its streets crowded with people. As I wan- 
dered back and forth among the multitude, and 
listened, but listened in vain for a single word of 
my native tongue, and then turned to survey the 
novel and exciting scene before me, I felt that I 
was indeed *‘a stranger in a strange land.’— 
Thoughts of home and of other days pressed up- 
on me, and I turned from the bewildering scene 
to the bright heavens where the moon, the only 
familiar object that met my gaze, was shining in 
‘cloudless majesty.”’ I thought how different 
this scene from the many endeared ones that 
memory recalled and that I had witnessed lighted 
up by the beams of that fair planet in my own 
land! How widely different this manner of mani- 
festing grateful or devotional feeling from that of 
the people among whom I had been tutored ‘* from 
my youth up!” and yet it was the same God both 
professed to serve. We were children of the same 
great family. Can it be, I thought, that offerings 
so widely different can be alike acceptable to Him? 
I would fain have believed that they might; that 
beneath all this outward show and noise, there 


and yet evidence that many at least of those 
around me were actuated by feelings widely dif- 
ferent from those that ‘‘ breathe peace on earth 
and good-will to men”’ was too plain to be mis- 
taken. 

The church being open and great numbers of 
people passing in and out, I entered, never before 
having had an opportunity of examining such a 
place. On reaching the ground hall or chamber, 
where the congregation assembled, the scene that 
presented was one that impressed me very much. 
Arranged around the sides were five or six altars, 


leach furnished with a profusion of paintings, im- 


ages and ornaments of silver, beside from half a 
dozen to a dozen large silver candlesticks, with 


In the 


altars were a number of tall wax lights burning, 
but the larger candles were not lighted. ‘There 


|was no ceremony performing, but the church was 
‘crowded with people; a few sitting, many walk- 
jing about inspecting the ornaments and paintings, 


(of which latter there was a great number, large 
and well executed,) and others kneeling before 
the altars with \eir eyes fixed steadily on a rep- 
resentation of irgin, to whom they were, no 


doubt, addressir. their petitions. One lad, of 


itwelve or thirteen, I noticed, who, after remain- 
\ing in this position a considerable time, at length 
leaned over and very devoutly kissed the carpet 
before the altar, and then slowly arose and retired 
linto the crowd. Most of the people appeared to 
be of the poorer class and were miserably clad. 

| In the course of half an hour after I had left 
the church, a grand display of fireworks com- 
menced. ‘Tite first exhibition was of a ship, six 
or eight feet long, the rigging of which appeared 
to be entirely composed of fireworks of different 
kinds: it was carried upon men’s shoulders, spout- 
ing fire, emitting explosions, and sending forth 
rockets, directly through the dense crowd, which 
seemed entirely careless of the showers of sparks 
‘that fell thickly over it, and only opened wide 


other exhibition, intended to represent a battle be- 
tween the Christians and Turks. Representations 
of two castles were erected, over one of which 
was hoisted the crescent, and the other the Eng- 
lish flag. These castles were furnished with very 
numerous embrasures, from which mimic cannon 
belched forth flame and thunder with all the rage 
of areal battle. ‘This was continued until both 
fortresses were much dilapidated and the Turkish 
one nearly demolished. Besides this, there was 
a large number of ‘* wheels’ and rockets and other 
minor pieces, that altogether made a very impos- 
ing display that lasted about an hour. ‘The mul- 
titude seemed to enjoy the show very much, but 
there was no boisterous demonstrations of ap- 
plause, and when the whole was concluded it dis- 
persed in good order. D. J. G. 
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MOCKING BIRD OF AMERICA. 


The American Mocking Bird is the prince of 
all song birds, being altogether unrivalled in the 
extent and variety of his vocal powers; and, be- 
sides the fulness and melody of his original notes, 
he has the faculty of imitating all other birds, from 
the Humming Bird to the Eagle. Pennant states 
that he heard a caged one imitate the mewing of 
a cat, and the creacking of a sign in high winds. 
Barrington says, his pipe comes nearest to the 
Nightingale of any bird he ever heard. ‘The des- 
cription, however, given by Wilson, in his own 
inimitable manner, as far excels Pennant and Bar- 
rington’s, as the bird excels his fellow-songsters. 
Wilson tells us that the ease, elegance and rapidi- 
ty of his movements, the animation of his eye, and 
the intelligence he displays in listening and laying 
up lessons, mark the peculiarity of his genius.— 
His voice is full, strong and musical, and capable 
of almost every modulation, from the clear mellow 
tones of the Wood Thrush to the savage scream 
of the Bald Eagle. In measure and accents he 
faithfully follows his originals, while in strength 
and sweetness of expression, he greatly improves 
upon them. In his native woods upon a dewy 
morning, his song rises above every competitor; 
for the others appear merely as inferior accom- 
paniments. His own notes are bold and full, and 
varied seemingly beyond all limits. ‘They consist 
of short expressions of two, three, or at most five 
or six syllables, generally uttered with great em- 
phasis and rapidity, and continued with undimin- 
ished ardor, for half an hour or an hour at a time. 

While singing, he expands his tail, glistening 
with white, keeping time to his own music; and 
the buoyant gaiety of his action is no less fasci- 
nating than his song. He sweeps round with en- 
thusiastic ecstacy; he mounts and descends, as his 
song swells or dies away; he bounds aloft, as Bar- 
tram observes, with the celerity of an arrow, as 
if to recover or recall his very soul, expired in the 
last elevated strain. A by-stander might suppose 
that the whole feathered tribe had assembled to- 
gether on a trial of skill—each striving to produce 
his utmost effort—so perfect are his imitations.— 
He often deceives the sportsmen, and even birds 
themselves are sometimes imposed upon by this 
admirable mimic. In confinement, he loses little 
of the power or energy of his song. He whistles 
for the dog; Cwsar starts up, wags his tail, and 
runs to meet his master. He cries like a hurt 
chicken, and the hen hurries about, with feathers 
on end to protect her injured brood. He repeats 
the tune taught him, though it be of considerable 
length, with perfect accuracy. He runs over the 
notes of the Canary, and of the Red Bird, with 
such superior execution and effect, that the morti- 
fied songsters confess his triumph by their imme- 
diate silence. His fondness for variety, some 
suppose, injures his song. His imitations of the 
Brown Thrush is often interrupted by the crow- 
ing of cocks; and exquisite warblings after the 
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Blue Bird are mingled with the twittering of 
Swallows, or the cackling of hens. 

During moonlight, both in the wild and tame 
state, he sings the whole night long. ‘The hunt- 
ers, in their nocturnal excursions, know that the 
moon is rising, the instant they hear his delight- 
ful solo.—American Magazine. 

ee ee 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
ANECDOTE OF JOHN CROOK, 


John Crook, one of the earliest and most dis- 
tinguished ministers among the people called 
Qu: akers, was remarkable on many accounts, es- 
pecially during the violent persecution of that peo- 
ple in the reign of Charles II., a large portion 
whereof fell to this man. It was observable that 
his gift in the ministry was such that he frequent- 
ly, in those times of great affliction, whilst free 
from imprisonment, continued his declarations in 
public meetings upwards of three hours, during 
the whole of which such an increasing degree of 
authority attended as to convince many ‘of his 
at uditory that nothing short of a divine commission 
could produce the baptizing effects attending his 
ministry; in consequence of which, many were 
joined to the society whereof he was a member, 
and became ornaments thereof. 

He outlived those days of dark* intolerance 
some years, much beloved from the remem- 
brance of his past services and sufferings for the 
noble cause of religion, and frequently appeared 
in the meetings of Friends in very long testimo- 
nies of sound doctrine, and pleasing expressions. 
But some deeply exercised minds among his 
friends observed with concern that that energy 
melting virtue which accompanied his gospel la- 
bors in former times to their great consolation, 
was now very little, if at all, felt to attend his 
ministry. ‘I'wo of those weighty Elders from a 
sense of duty, when they found their minds suit- 
ably qualified, waited on him, and with all the 
tenderness and deference due to his age, experi- 
ence, and great worth, communicated their fears 
on this head, and intimated their wish that he 
would look at this matter and seek to that gra- 
cious Being, in whose service he had been so ef- 
fectually engaged for many years, and with such 
remarkable success, for his blessed counsel on the 
subject, and at a suitable time favour them with 
the result of his deliberation on what they had 
laid before him. He received their communica- 
tion with great meekness. And after some weeks 
he waited on them, in a broken tender frame of 
mind, letting them know with many tears, that 
their brotherly, or rather fatherly, conduct towards 
him was a kindness that he never should forget, 
and that on deep thoughtfulness on the matter re- 
ferred to him he found there was ample cause for 
it, and looked on them as messengers of love from 
his great Maker to warn him of his dangerous 
situation. And then related how he now foun 
he had gradually and imperceptibly ~~ off in 
those times of public tranquillity from receiving 
his ministry through that pure thera channel 
he had formerly received it. ‘The spring of the 
min siry, he s said, during the fie ry triais of perse- 
cution, flowed copiously through him—that he 
felt litle labor to come at it. But in those latter 
days ef the church’s tranquillity, he, from the s 
great love he had felt for the cause, delivered 
words as they occurred to him in the public as- 
semblies, which (though he did not perceive it till 
their kind intimations to him) were only from his 
natural powers as a man, and not from the Divine 
gift of gospel ministry as formerly, of which he 
was now fully convinced, and returned praises for 
his great deliverance where first due, and gratitude 
to them as instruments thereof. He continued for 
three years after this quite silent as a‘ minister, and 
about that time again broke forth in the ministry 


in a few words, just as at first coming forth in the temperature by the non-conducting sides of the 
ministry, and gradually increased in his gift to the refrigerator. One side of the mountain consist: 
comfort and edification of his friends, and was al- of a massive wall many hundred feet in thickness, 
ways very careful ever after not to exceed the and heaped up against this as an abutment, is a 
measure of Divine opening with which he was mass of rocks of several thousand cubit feet. As 
favored in the exercise of his gift. the mountain has a general direction from N. E, 
to S. W., the talus heap containing the ice has a 
Slee 'N. W. exposure. The cavernous nature of this 
ill acide heap admits the free entrance of atmospheric wa- 
SPEAK GENTLY. ters, which during the winter forms ice in the in- 
g is n 
Speak gently!—it is better far terior of the mass. 
To rule by love, than fear— | ‘The ice mountain is, in fact, a huge sandstone 
Speak gently! —Iet 2 not hareh words mer refrigerator, whose increased and unusual effects 
The good we might do here! beyond those of the ordinary refrigerator, are due 
to the increased and unusual collection of porous 
conducting materials which forms its sides. Such 
a huge ever-ready refrigerator in the neighborhood 
And gently friendship’s accents flow; \of Newark or any of our crowded towns, in this 
Affection’s voice is kind. sweltering season, would be worth its weight in 
gold. Would that we might have a ** tabernacle” 
there!— Newark Adv. 


Speak gently!—Love doth whisper low 


The vows that true hearts bind; 


Speak gently to the little child! 
Its love be sure to gain; 
Teach it in accents soft and mild:— : = 
It may not long reinain. FRIENDS’ INT ELLI G EN( ‘ ER. 
Speak gently to the young, for they ee — ———— _— — — 
Will have enouch to bear— PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 23, 1845. 
Pass through this life as best they may, 








’Tis full of anxious care! a “ , ; 
Tis full of anxious care The rapid strides which the present age has 


Speak gently to the aged one, made in the mechanical arts, and in some branches 


Grieve not the careworn heart, of the physical sciences, have blinded the eves of 
Tn sania Af is are a as : ‘ 
The sands of life are nearly run, many to its true character. We are by no means 

Let such in peace depart! es. Be : i % a igh eo 

: disposed to indulge in a perverse or cynical hu- 


Speak gently, kindly to the poor; mor, nor to give force and significance to our 
Let no harsh tone be heard; opinions by affecting to be wiser than our neigh- 
They have enough they must endure, - ; 
wes : a ; s. ar as ali pnilosophny or research 
bors. But so far as mental philosophy or resear 
Without an unkind word! ; peiae Ug ie , : 
is concerned, we cannot admit that the views oli 
Speak gently to the erring—know, the present generation are distinguished by great 
They must have toiled in vain; . — ad 
i ee ge ae oon depth or acuteness of intellect. The readiness 
Perchance unkindness made them 50; 


with which superficial theories are adopted woul 
iseem to imply, that the extreme activity of mi 


for which modern times are remarkable is by no 


ii 


Oh! win them back again. 
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eak gently!—fe who gave his life 
To bend man’s stubborn will, 


it 


; : aa . means favorable to that elaborate process of thought 
When elements were in fierce strife, 


Said to them, “ Peace, be still.” and reasoning which, while it requires the nec 
sary proof, secures us from the hasty admiss 
nage 7 of errors. But without adverting parti 
urt’s deep well; . : ' ; 
; the various hypotheses which have sprung up ol 


=? 


, which it may bring 


late, and for which we are chietly indebted to the 
German: school of metaphysics, we will spend : 
little time in saietbiaia the present state of so- 
THE ICE MOUNTAIN OF VIRGINIA. ciety as relates to the great question of religio: 
We would ask if the progress of the age in sou: 


ey 


= re is a comparatively small mountain in 
Hampshire county, Va., about 26 miles from and enlightened views on this subject is at all com- 
Vine = ster, and on the eastern bank of the North mensurate to its advancement in other 
river, where there is perpetual ice. Our attention 
on recently been called toit we the first time by responsibility, and of individual capab 
a note from a friend who visited it during a recent ee ! 
tour through the state; and from whom we learn SPective of clerical aid and 
that the west side of the mountain, which is some derstood and more amply recognised thai 
500 feet in height, is covered with a mass of loose fore? Is the spiritual nature of true 
porous § stone, by re Orns rw hie h pt lre cr ry st: i] ice 
can always be found in the warmest di ys of sum- , d 
forms and ceremonies more fully : 
mer. It has been discovered as late as the 15th . 
* Se »ptember; and yet the face of the mountain is should be glad could we answer these 
ject to the full rays of the sun from morning to in the affirmative; but truth, as well as 
sole, The owner, Mr. Deevers, has erected a 
milk-house over a bed of ice at the foot of the 
mountain, and near the river, which has an ice ce ; Sails ed ee, 
floor the year round. ‘There is also a spring of has of late years prevailed on the subject of re- 
cold water on the same spot. ligion, and many points of an important and 
We find by recurring to Mr. Howe’s Historical teresting nature have been brought into discussion; 
Collections of Virginia, a valuable work recently 
published, a solution of this remarkable phenome- 
non. ‘The ice is protected from external heat by A , i a ‘ 
the surrounding porous rocks, as ice in a refrige- able character. Throughout this exhibition o! 


rator is isolated and protected from the external thought and inquiry, and throughout this variety 


department 


of human inquiry. Is the doctrine of individu 


Instruction, 


comprehended; and is the 


4 compels us to lean to the opposite conclus 


is true that, in Europe especially, much agitation 


but all this it is to be feared is not likely to lead 
to any immediate results of a beneficial or profit- 
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: men, the established priesthood, that bane of all 
true religion, still preserves its authority, and con- 
tinues to maintain an almost undiminished in- 
| 


fluence over the public mind. In England, in- 


OF Re ne 


leed, to which we very naturally look for the 
most striking evidences of intellectual culture and 
improvement, matters are even worse. There 
many of the pampered teachers of the people are 
ndeavouring to revive some of the childish and 
exploded superstitions of ancient Romanism—an 
evidence surely that the human mind, on points 
f religion, is decidedly retrograde in that coun- 
uy. But we dé not at all marvel at this; for we 
see but little in the discipline and habits of the 
church of England that entitles it to any prefer- 
ence or real superiority over that of Rome. Both 
are maintained by a corrupt system of priestcraft 
»y which the human mind is held in perpetual 
ondage, and enslaved to the most absurd and im- 
practicable ideas; nor is the land which we inhabit 
exempt from its due share of condemnation on this 
rccount. While we are fondly disposed to per- 
suade ourselves that little danger is to be appre- 
hended from the predominance of priesteraft in 
‘his country, the evidences which go to show that 
his species of corrupt influence over the minds of 
men is on the increase among us, are neither few, 
nor far between them. It is true that they are oc- 
asionally met by partial demonstrations to the 
sontrary; but the fact above stated is not the less 
certain on that account; and were it not that the 
various sects which prevail in our country are dis- 
posed to regard each other with a jealous eye, we 
hould soon have painful and palpable assurance 
of the accuracy of the sentiments here expressed. 
; We know that many persons who disavow the 
system of priestcraft suppose that the more sound 
ind enlarged views of human liberty, by which 


modern times are distinguished, have rendered it 


‘omparatively innocuous; and that it is no longer 


hI! . , ne 1 awe P , 
capable of any great degree of mischief. But 


granting that it has no power to invade the civil 


1, (a con which we admit 


ri : ry mankin 
lohts Ol mankiie 
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A writer in the Richmond Whig, a well known 


paper in \ irginia, has commenced a series of es- 


says over the signature of ‘* A Virginian,”’ enti- 


4] ‘6g 
tled, **Slavery and 


( 


its remedy considered as a 
question of political economy.’ 

He contrasts the wealth and prosperity of the 
northern and western states with the evidences of 


aecay which are every where apparent in the 
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and fluctuation of opinion, a privileged class of south, and attributes the difference to the preva- were sitting on a bank, and who said t ey had come 


that neighborhood in search of en y nt hay maki 


lence of negro slavery. 


‘It appears from the last census that the num- appeared to distrust their story. But in t ning, as W 


ber of white persons who cannot read and write Were Walking home, we passed a company of four or 


2 
five laborers in frocks, with bludgeons in their nds, wh 


compared with the whole white population is, in “\ 

, . Soci asked us for something to eat. ‘ You see | 

the New England states, 1 to every 585, in the men.” caid one of them, ‘we are strong: we | ed 

state of New York, 1 to 56, and in Pennsylvania, work, and nobody will bire us; ¥ veo has t 

1 fo 50; whereas the number in the slave states all day.’ Their tone was d 
»¥ . . ‘ nolishr ho was WI me ref 

averages 1 to 17, and in the state of Virginia is 1 te Puglishman who was \ 


c ” limes ilierwards, } 
to every 124 of the white inhabitants. : wdc. 
7 “| hear it often remarked here, that t difference 
} 


The writer fortifies his conclusions by the ex- 


n 
‘ — j } } . | ‘ 
am . | . reater every day, and what the end wi ve t est pr 
pressed opinions of Henry Clay, Senator Preston a eee 
and ‘Thomas F. Marshall—the latter of whom, 


after drawing a comparison between New York ,. ,, ae 
5 The Toes.—Roberts, in his Oriental Illustrations, th 


and Virginia, inquires, speaks of the active, grasping power which U Urientals 


‘* What has occasioned the difference? There ve i their feet and toes: 


is but one explanation of the facts I have shown. “By constant usage say AOCRIIERR Sheunenyes Pe men 
ise of them in holding things in man! which to u 


The clog that has staid the march of her people, oa aad 
. - . ems aimost incredibic, and they o + 

the incubus that has weighed down her enterprise, jjmoct th. 

strangled her commerce, kept sealed her exhaust- childhood in our close shoes, and they become useless exe 

less fountains of mineral wealth, and paralyzed 

her arts, manufactures and improvement, is negro 

slavery.”’ 

eid J° 





t] urpose of walking. ‘I Orien 





ntly. They seize upon an ject with their toe 
it fast. In walking along if they inything on tl 
round y h they desire to p up, Instead of stoopir 
The writer closes his first essay with the fol- we would, they seize it with their toes, and lift it up 
lowing just remarks: =e 
** It is in vain to tell us that rail roads and canals OBITUARY. 
will secure our prosperity, for these cannotchange mpg y 
the character of our population nor the habits of me 
our people. It is useless for southern merchants 
and planters to hold conventions and listen to 
learned discussions on the means of restoring the 


n Tucker, whose death we a int i short time sin 
is extracted from the Germantown ‘I 


Full of years and rich in grace, ( d in peace 


against us, while capital and enterprise are shut ed with a wreath of unfadi 

out by a general contempt of labor. It is worse | hig ; 

than idle to say that the tariff is the cause that (i) '" ) Nay® & © the Divi et ote. 
impoverishes the southern states, for the effect of of her heart: her views of chris ante a 
judicious protection is to increase the value of our with its ancient testimonies a th the precious pres 
agricultural productions, by fostering manufactures, of the blessed Master, and as t the 1 ine 
and thus promoting a home market. It must be “ ” ; 

evident to every reflecting mind, that the cause of  *p.ocncsi 
the evils we deplore, can only be found in the sys- which leads the wise and t “ 
tem of slavery, which (to use the language of Gen. faithful testimony against wrong ar pri € ex 
Brodnax) * is a mildew that has blighted in its’ kind, her sympathies we wa for t 


uv 
5 
e 


% 


course, every region it has touched from the crea- 
tion of the world. antici? 


After exhibiting the disadvantages of slave labor, ciety, clearly evinced to her inqt mind that t 


he proposes, in a future number, to show that free.) ¥. 
labor can be substituted to the great advantage of found, an a 
i = T interest 1 


ill parties. 


RECORD OF NEWS. 
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don, said a friend the r day, but the police regculat ‘ d upricht I » § ! 


drive it out of sight. A {| was going through Oxtord street b sid of him. that . ! t I ( 
late ly, I saw an elderly man of small stature, poorly ssed, ar 
with a mahogany complexion, walking slowly before n 

As I passed him, he said in ny ear 
‘f am starving to death with hunger,’ and these words and} people of Goc 


that hollow voice sour lin my ear all day. “ Blessed t id ¥ ( the I 


< 


‘Walking in Hampstead Heath a day or two since with the spirit, that t lay rest fror 


an English friend, we were accosted by two laborers, who’ works do follow 


ut had not been able to get either wor or food. My friend 


with an expression of anxiety d alarn 


between the poorer and the 1 r classes become 


work of fingers. We bind ours fast from ear! 


tiv and a useful life. <As a eal the harves 


balance of trade, for the balance will always be she is gathered home to her heavenly Father, and is crow! 
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From the New York Tribune. 
COUNCIL OF THE SENECA NATION, 


We find in the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 
a report of the proceedings of a Council of the 
Seneca Nation, held at Cattaraugus Creek Re- 
servation, on the 15th and 16th of July. It ap- 
pears, says the Commercial, that the Council was 
called by the committee of the Society of Friends, 
who for some years past have been assisting these 
people, and that the object was to induce them to 
make a radical change in their system of domestic 
economy, and especially as regards the division 
of labor among them, and the withdrawal of their 
females from the labors of the field, and other em- 
ployments not suited to the delicacy of their sex, 
and that hereafter they should devote themselves 
to the business of their household affairs. ‘I'he 
Council was attended by a considerable number 
of the chiefs and people, both men and women, 
from Buffalo and Cattaraugus, and by a delegation 
from the Alleghany Reservation. It was opened 
on Tuesday the 15th July, and Daniel ‘'wo Guns 
appointed chairman. We believe there were no 
‘Tonawandas present. 

After some preliminary remarks by several of 
the chiefs, and also by the committee, amongst 
whom were several women Friends, the Council 
proceeded to the business for which it was called, 
when a member of the committee rdése and ad- 
dressed the Council at length, explaining the mo- 
tives of the Friends in calling them together.— 
From this address we present a brief extract which 
will sufficiently indicate its spirit and purpose. 





‘“‘A wise system of municipal government, 
adapted to your necessities had been provided for 
you, and you have now only to avail yourselves 
of these important advantages and judiciously ex- 
ercise the powers that have been conferred upon 


you—be sober and industrious, change your sys-| 


tem as regards the employment of your females, 
and elevate them by a suitable education and treat- 
ment to the position they ought to occupy, and 
your prosperity will then be placed upon a firm 
and permanent basis. 

‘‘One of the principal objects of our present 
visit is, to endeavour to impress upon you the im- 
portance of these measures, and above all, the ab- 
solute necessity of your adopting a different course 
from what you have heretofore pursued, in regard 
to the division of labor among you, and we tell 
you plainly, that it is our settled opinion, unless 
you consent to this, all our labors to benefit you, 
will in the end fail. 

‘‘We hope you will listen to the advice we 
have given you—that your men will settle them- 
selves permanently at the homes which cannot be 
taken from them, and that they will diligently ap- 
ply themselves to the cultivation and improvement 
of their farms—that you will withdraw your fe- 
males from the labors of the field and other em- 
ployments not adapted to the delicacy of their 
sex—that you will give them suitable education, 
leave them to be occupied in the care and business 


of their household affairs, and place them in a con-| 


dition to become your prudent advisers and useful 
companions. You will then find them wise coun- 
sellors and true friends. 

‘* As we have heretofore told you, our object in 
uniting our efforts was, to secure for you a home 
that could not, without your consent, be taken 
from you. ‘That has been done, as effectually, 
under all circumstances, as could be expected; this 
being accomplished, and our original purpose ef- 
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in which we believe you require assistance and 
in which we can yet do you some good, and that 
is, by aiding you in the education of your chil- 
dren and the instruction of your females in the 
employments in which we believe they should 
hereafter be engaged. If you approve of these 
measures, and it be your wish we should in this 
manner assist you, we are disposed to continue 
our efforts to do so, by continuing the school 
amongst you, where as many of your children as 
you may be inclined to send, may be taught to 
read and write, and also be instructed in such 
higher branches of learning as circumstances may 
admit of. 

‘** In addition to this, we propose to secure into 
the family of the Friend we may place to reside 
among you, as many of your young women as 
can be accommodated, and there instruct them in 
‘all the branches of female employments, which 
will be necessary to enable them to become good 
housekeepers, and suitable companions of intelli- 
gent, industrious husbands, and qualify them 
to train up their children in habits and princi- 


ples which will render them respectable, good 
citizens.” 


On the following day similar remarks were 
made by other members of the family. 

After a short pause, Young Chief, a distinguish- 
ed sachem of the Cattaraugus Reservation, rose 
and expressed thanks to the Great Spirit that so 
meny of the committee of Friends had been per- 
mitted again to meet in Council on the business 
\which had brought them from a far country to see 
them, and then proceeded to respond in detail to 
the various points which had been presented for 
the consideration of the chiefs. Upon this chief 
taking his seat, William Patterson, a chief, dele- 
gated by the Alleghany chiefs, to attend the Coun- 
cil, rose and said: 


** Brothers!—When the notice of the call of 
the present Council reached Alleghany, we (mean- 
ing, we presume, himself and the other Alleghany 
chiefs in attendance) were delegated to attend it. 
Having heard the communication made yesterday 
by our friends, we think we understand it, and 
also the object of your visis. 

‘* On listening to the remarks made by the com- 
mittee of Friends, we find nothing in them but 
what we approve, nor any advice which, if adopt- 
ed, would not redound to the great happiness of 
the Indians. When we look round on the situa- 


‘tion of our white neighbors, we desire to enjoy 


the blessings which they so amply possess; but 
we have not yet been able to obtain them. We 


feel thankful to our friends for the counsel they 
have given us, and we believe if our people wil 
take the advice of the committee, they will find it 
for their good. We earnestly desire that our 
friends may continue their care over us, and that 
they may not be discouraged, if they do not find 
us Improve as fast as they desire. ‘The Friends 
of Philadelphia will testify that the Indians at Al- 
leghany have made some progress in improve- 
ment. It was once thought it was a sin against 
the Great Spirit to send children to school. It is 
not so now. Many who formerly entertained that 
opinion, now send their children to school. We 
have at this time on the Alleghany Reservation 
five schools. ‘The Friends have often told us that 
they believed it was the will of the Great Spirit 
they should assist the Indians. If that be their 
opinion, they need never be discouraged.” 


From these addresses, delivered in behalf of the 





ENCER. 


Indian language was held among the chiefs. Af- 
ter some time spent in discussion, a chief rose and 
addressed the assembly in a short speech, which 
being interpreted, was nearly as follows: 


‘* Brothers!—In the course of human events it 
sometimes happens that nations distantly situated 
become bound together by the ties of friendship. 
This is the second session of the present Council 
between the Seneca Nation and the Society of 
Friends. To our Nation the subjects of delibera- 
tion have been very important. Among them 
there is one of much interest to us, which it is 
my duty to open to this Council. In order to ex- 
press the high regard we entertain for the friend- 
ship so long existing between the Friends and the 
Seneca Indians, we have solemply concluded to 
adopt into our Nation one of their members, and 
for that purpose have selected our venerable friend 
Philip E. ‘Thomas. Aceording to the ancient cus- 
tom of our tribes, we, by this act, express our 
grateful sense of our obligation to Friends, and 
make fast the chain which has so long bound us 
together.” 

The chief then rising from his seat, and ap- 
proaching P. E. ‘Thomas, who was sitting at the 
Council table, took him by the arm and raised him 
on his feet. After three times laying his hand on 
his shoulder, he made an oration in the Indian 
language, which being aflerward explained, was 
to the following purpose: 

‘“* By this ceremony we do, at this time, adopt 
into the Seneca Nation, this our friend Philip E. 
Thomas; by which he becomes a member of the 
tribe, and a brother of the Swan clan—and is en- 
titled to the name of a Seneca Indian, and to all 
the rights and immunities of the Nation. We 
now give him the name of Sagouan,* by which 
we express our sense of his character, and under 
which he will hereafter be recognized among us— 
and we have appointed George Deer to be his 

° 9 
cousin. 

This ceremony of initiation being performed 
and the chief who officiated having returned to 
his place, P. E. Thomas addressed the Council 
as follows: 

‘* My Friends and Brothers!—I receive with 
great sensibility the evidence you have just afford- 
ed me of your regard and confidence. It is true 
[ have always been disposed to render you every 
service in my power. Having now by your kind- 
ness become one of your Nation, I feel myself 
\more closely identified with you, and shall take a 
lively interest in your affairs, and at all times will 
be ready to co-operate in whatever measures may 


be calculated to promote the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the Senecas.”’ 


Upon the conclusion of this ceremony, the 


Council fire was covered up and the Council ad- 
journed. 





bliin 
WAR. 

| Indirect loss of property by war.—War not 
only demands for its support vast soms of money, 
but dries up the main sources of a nation’s wealth. 
Its victims are mostly men in the vigor of life.— 
It cripples almost every species of business. It 
cuts the sinews of enterprise in every department 
of gainful industry. Fields lie untilled; factories 
stand still; the shop and the counting-room are 
deserted; vessels rot at the wharves; every kind of 
trade is interrupted or deranged; immense masses 
‘of capital are withdrawn from use; the entire en- 
‘ergies of a nation are turned into the channel of 


fected, we might now be justified in withdrawing, |Seneca Nation, after full and deliberate considera-, war, and its resources whelmed in this mighty 
and leave you to walk alone; but upon consider-| tion, we presume it may be inferred that it is their, vortex of ruin. 


ing your Situation, it has appeared to us that you 


determination hereafter to follow the excellent ad- 


The chief quality required in a soldier.—It is 


still stand in need of some help, not as regards vice given to them by their old and tried friends, health of body—physical strength, that enables 


the cultivation of your land, because this you al- 
ready understand and can readily do, if you are 


the Quakers. 
After the business for which the Council had 


| #*Sagouan, we are informed, means the BENEVOLENT GIVER, 


: ° : ‘ and perhaps may be best expressed in English by the word 
disposed to be industrious, but there is one way'been called was concluded, a consultation in the sounrirct. 
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man to » endure the he dship of the tented field. It 
is the good condition of the animal that enables 
him to fight) We need mere machines for the 
ranks of the army. ‘To obey is the only duty.— 
Forward is the command. Sufficient intellect to 
load and fire a musket is all that is wanted; the 
number killed is the test of merit. A well-trained 
horse is often more valuable than a score of men 
with souls! 

The chief sufferers from war.—Know you not 
that glory and military honor spring directly from 
the misery and degr: dation of the people? Whose 
bodies are these which fill the ditch? The labor- 
ers. Whose comforts are reduced*by heavy taxa- 
tior n? ‘The laborers, Who give up their all for 

ieir country’s rights? ‘The laborers. What creates 
an aristocracy? What tends to an unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth? Military spirit. 

/ldvocate of Peace. 
scnampiieinnaidaiitiasiniass 
4 DOG STORY. 

In olden times, when the small pox was con- 
sidered an unavoidable evil, and the pest house 
was regarded as indispensable to the safety of the 
community, the following circumstances occurred: 
C—, of E » Mass., had 
decided on going to the pest house with his entire 
family, for the purpose of having the small pox. 
Ihe day before they were to leave home, a hind 
neighbor came in to inquire if he could be of any 
service to them. ‘The minister told him that all 
their arrangements were complete except that they 
had made no disposition of their dog; they were 
very unwilling to have him killed, for he was a 
great favorite in the family; but it would never do 
to suffer Bose to follow them to the pest house, 
for he would be sure to get out and carry the con- 
tagious disease through the neighborhood. 

‘*] should hate to kill so good a dog,” said the 
neighbor; ‘* don’t you think he would stay with 
me?’ I fear not, said parson C——, for he is 
very much attached to our family, and would be 
juite sure to find us out; 
but to kill the poor creature. Well, said the neigh- 
bor, Ll was going down to M *s, and on my 
way back I will call and kill the dog for you. So 
he left them. After a while, the neighbor return- 
ed to fulfil his promise; but nothing could be found 
of Bose. ‘They then remembered that while they 
were talking over the business, the dog, which 
had been laying under the table in the room, got! 
up and went out. A general call was made, but 
no dog came; so the®heighbor was compelled to 
go home without fulfilling his purpose of killing 
Bose. 

When neighbor Clark reached his house, what! 
was his surprise to find C’s dog ready to receive 
him. And there the dog remained during the 
whole time that the family were in the hospital. 
He occasionally visited their old house, but never 
offered to go near the hospital; he followed his 


Parson J 











new master wherever else he went, making his’ 
Thus he continued to do until: 


house his home. 

day that his old master and family left the 
pest house, when he returned to the old house, ! 
and welcomed the family with ectasies of joy, 
and never more left them except for an occasional 
visit to his temporary master, 

The above is a perfectly true story. It was 
often related by the late Dr. C , who was an 
eye and ear witness of the circumstance, and was 
confirmed by the family of Mr. Clark. Others 
may adopt what theories they please to account 





for these singular facts, but we must believe that! 


dogs understand something more of human signs 
and sounds than is generally supposed. 
Boston Journal. 
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India Rubber —A new and admirable material is mention- 
ed by the New Haven Hera Id, which is prepared by impreg- 


there is no way I fear, 





stance, an as may be ohianel to the differ ut purposes 
desired by the manufacturer. For the soles of India Rub- 
yer shoes, it is a preventive against slipping upon a wet 
pavement, or upon the smooth decks of a ship—thus obvia- 
ting the only serious objection ever urged against this most 
important article for the preservation of the feet from the 
dampness of our climate, the source of so much suffering 
and disease. Awnings made of it not only defy rain and 
tempest, but also the ravages of fire, whether it be on shor 
or in the water, the result of accident or design. For coarse 
carpeting, to be laid in places where the travel is constant, 
and the wear great, and at the same time where there is 
danger from a smooth surface, like the stairs of hotels, pub- 
lic buildings, the tops of railroad cars, upon which the break 
men are compelled to travel, the decks of steamers, and the 
wet and icy rigging of ships, the sand rubber of which we 
speak is unrivalled for its peculi: ir texture, durability, and 
the absence of all dz anger from falling. 

Another use, among the many ae important ones to 
which this i improve ment will doubtless be applied, with ex. 
traordinary success, is the inner sheathing of ships, where 
sheathing paper is now used in small sheets, and where this 
new rubber can be —s in wide strips, extending the en- 
tire length of the vessel. The rubber itself being indestructi- 
ble and impervious to water, renders it an additional means 
of preventing leaks, while the sand puts an end to all rava- 
ges of insects which infest salt water. An extraordinary 
piece of this sand rubber which has laid a year in the most 
travelled portion of the New Haven Tontine, exhibits no 
evidence of wear, and all danger of slipping upon its wet 
surface is out of the question. ‘The soles of shoes to which 
it is applied resemble sand paper, and in addition to t 
cure foothold it affords, the sand adds to the strength and 
wear of the material. 


——_——_—_——_ +2 ee & - 
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LINES 
Thought is deeper than all speech; 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 
Souls to souls can never teach, 


What unto themselves was taught. 


We are spirits clad in veils; 
Man by man was never scen; 
All our deep communion fails 


To remove the shadowy screen. 


Heart to heart was never known; 
Mind with mind did never meet; 
We are columns left alope, 


Of a temple once complete. 


Like the stars that gem the sky; 
Far apart though seeming near; 
In our light we scattered lie, 


All is thus but starlight here. 


What is social company, 
But a babbling summer stream? 
What our wise philosophy, 


But the glancing of a dream? 


Only as the Sun of Love, 

Melts the scattered stars of thought; 
Only as we live above, 

What the dim-ey'’d world has taught. 
Only as our souls are fed 

By the fount which gave them birth; 
And by inspiration led, 

Which they never drew from earth. 


We, like parted drops of rain, 


Swelling till they melt and run, 
Shall be all absorbed again, 
Flowing, mingling into one. C. F. Crancn. 


unites titan 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 

Feeling much interested in the experiments on 
the heart of the Tree Frog as detailed in the last 
number of the Intelligencer, and considering that; 
any facts connected with the science of physiolo- 


gy would be acceptable to the general reader, I 
have thought the accompanying experiments per- 


before. 


Turtle inl Frog, by Dr. Smith, w ould ae prove 
not only equally interesting, but calculated to stimu- 
late others to add to the fund of knowledge on this 
J.C. T. 





and similar subjects. 


8mo. 20th, 


Experiments on the hearts of the Sturgeon, 
Snapping Turtle and Frog, when removed 
from the body. By F. G. Smith, jr., M. D., 
Lecturer on Physiology in the Philadelphia 
Medical Association, &c. 


Having procured a strong and lively fish on the 
morning of the 27th, he was kept in full vigor, by 
repeatedly throwing water over the gills, 1 — all 
the necessary arrangements had been made. In 
the presence of several medical friends, i heart 
was removed, having first taken the precaution to 
tie the vena cava and the pulmonar y artery; by 
this means retaining a good deal of blood within 
the organ. It was found, however, that although 
the heart pulsated at the rate of twenty-four times 
in a minute, the contractions were not so vigorous 
as had been expected. ‘I'he ligature was then re- 
moved from the pulmonary artery, and the heart 
allowed to empty itself by its own powers, thus 
showing, in an interesting manner, the propulsion 
of the blood from the central organ. After it had 
completely emptied itself, the cavities were inflat- 
ed with air from the lungs,—then, on re-applying 
the ligature, the contractions of the heart greatly 
increased in force, still retaining the same number 
of pulsations as before. ‘They commenced at the 
superior part of the auricle, and were transmitted 
by a rapid, wave-like motion, over the body of the 
auricle, until they reached the ventricle, which im- 
mediately contracted with a short, jerking move- 
ment. ‘The time oc cupied by the contraction of 
the ventricle was shorter than that occupied by 
the contraction of the auricle. As the heart be- 
came dry, the vigor of the contractions diminish- 
ed, but by moistening it with water, it was in some 
degree restored. Gradually, however, the number 
of pulsations was reduced,—the ventricle ceasing 
to contract first. As the auricle dried, the pulsa- 
tions ceased in those parts that dried first, begin- 
ning at the most superior parts, and then it was 
interesting to observe that the order of contractions 
was reversed, commencing at the most dependent 
portion. The number of contractions slowly di- 
minished through the day, from twenty-four in 
the minute to nine, which was the number at 11 
o’clock in the evening. At7 the next morning, 
the middle portion of the auricle (the only part 
that remained moist) was still contracting slight- 
ly, though, by irritating it with a pointed instru- 
ment, its contractions were very distinctly mark- 
ed. At any time during the preceding day and 


‘evening, motion could be produced by irritation. 


From other engagements the opportunity was 
wanting to prolong the observation after seven; 
and returning at eight, the pulsations had entirely 
ceased. ‘They had continued twenty-two hours 
after the removal of the heart from the body. 

On the 19th of June I repeated the experiment, 

ssisted by Drs. Allen and Neill. On this occa- 
sion we used, not only the heart of a sturgeon, 
but, in addition, that of a snapping turtle and a 
frog. The heart of the sturgeon was removed at 
11 A. M., having taken the same precaution as 
We again observed the same occurrence, 
that the organ did not begin to contract forcibly 


‘till the cavities were emptied of blood and filled 
\with air, when the movements were even more 


energetic than in the first experiment. They did 
not last, however, so long as in the first, having 
lentirely ceased twelve hours after removal. The 
same phenomena of reversed action were witness- 
ed in this case. 

The heart of the frog continued to contract an 


nating India Rubber with sand, or any hard, pulverized sub. formed on the hearts of the Sturgeon, Snapping hour longer than that of the sturgeon, lasting thir- 
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teen hours in all. That of the snapper is still 
contracting at this time, (twenty-five 
removal,) though the space 
tions are evident, 
of the auricle, 


hours after 
over which the mo- 
\ the 
which alone has remained moist. 
It is worthy of remark, that the auricles have par- 
ticipated more than the ventricles in all these ex- 
periments, in the motion of this organ. 

The ventricle ceased to contract in the night, 
but at six, A. M., the next morning, the auricles 
were still contracting, (though very dry,) at the rate 
of eight in the minute. At 8 o’clock, on slight ir- 
ritation, eight times per minute. ‘Those contrac- 
tions still continued till 3 P. M., when they were 
arrested by putting the heart in warm water, with 
the hope of increasing them. ‘Total time, 254 hours. 

The heart of the sturgeon was, perhaps, arrest- 
ed by its becoming emphysematous, from having 
too much air forced into it in the first 


is small, being merely base 


instance, 
———_——_—— +4 eee 
oe 
SPACE , 
Ambitious Siciead 


ie Polytech 
TIME. 

, as Richter says, * in 
the centre of immensities, in the conflux of eterni- 
ties’ —has lately displayed his anxity to mark the 
progress of his knowledge by measuring them in 
all directions. 
and he 


nic Review. 
ND 
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Girt with the vast oceans of time 
space, has east forth his sounding lines, 
he has erected his watch-towers, tospan and fathom 
the abysses that surround him; and, weighing his 
spherule of a world against the universe, and his 
span of life against eternity, has exhausted the 
powers of his arithmetic in endeavors to discover 
how much less, and how many times shorter, were 
the sensible than the real, the contents and the 
containing. 

His success has been consistent with the auda- 
city of the attempt. Hitherto, ** all that we know, 
is nothing can be known.”’ ‘The answer which the 
universe has returned to our painful questionings 
has been given only in negatives. We calculate 
series of years, whose sum transcends the powers 
of imagination, to conceive the period of their 
lapse—but time is longer than they; and myriads 
of millions of miles—but space is wider than them 
all! ‘The units of extent and duration which nature 
places within our reach, aided as our calculations 
are by the wondrous powers of mathematical ana- 
lysis, are far too minute to enable us, with any ap- 
proach to certainty, to complete tlhe measurement 
even of the p yhenomena least removed from our ken. 

If we reflect upon the astonishing extent to 
which our instruments can penetrate and measure 
the sense of the profundity of those abysses to 
reach which their powers are vain, will be won- 
derfully increased. ‘or example—in our calcula- 
tions of space, the condition of our earth as a planet 
enables us to view the stars from the opposite side 
of an orbit whose diameter is 186 millions of miles. 
Yet in caleulati: 
enormous base, 


g our triangles, even with this 
we find only that the angle there- 
by formed at the fixed stars, while absolute ly in- 
appreciable in regard to most of them, is about one 
second of a degree in the instance of a double star 
distinguished as a a in the constellation of the Cen- 
taur. Now as the second of a degree ye a circle of 
575 yards radius will have a chord « only the 

tenth of an inch, the distance of the star thus mea- 
sured will be more than 80,000,000,000,000 miles 
Of the stars whose angle (or perelie 1X) is not ap- 
preciable, we ean s ay ouly that they are more dis- 
tant still. And if we assume, as probability entitles 
us to do, that the diminished light of the stars arises 
not from their size, but their remoteness, we must 
multiply the figures given above some thousands 
of times before we have reached the lowest limit 
of the distance at which many myriads of tele- 
scopic stars are placed in space. And this refers 
only to the visible firmament; beyond the range 
of our telescopes, are we to conceive that the uni- 
verse is blank and unpeopled? 


With regard to fime, our powers of mensuration 
are even more limited: having no certain quantity 
given us to form the basis of our computations of 
duration, such as the diameter of the earth’s orbit 
constitutes in space, we are therefore compelled to 
grope our way through the darkness of dead ages, 
by the uncertain guidance of an estimate of proba- 
bilities. ‘Thus, when we ascertain the comparative- 
ly minute changes that have passed over the sur- 
face of our planet since the commencement of re- 
corded history, able to estimate, approxi- 
matively, the period that must have elay psed in the 
accomplishment of the vast and repe a d « 
phes which have visited the earth since 
sition of the earliest sts 

Or when we calculate the time that has lapsed 
without producing any new or strange develop- 
ments of animal life, (with certain exceptions, very 
minute in haan. al occurring among the 
lowest in the scale of animated nature,) we are fur- 
nished with an index to the extent of the period 
wherein could have been born and extinguished the 
various tribes of animals, so different in form, habit, 
and constitution, which have successively inherit- 
ed their portion of the all-nourishing earth. 

Here, too, we find only the /owes? limit, the pe- 
riod than which we know the actual lapse cannot 
have been less; but how much greater, we have no 
means of learning. It may not be beyond our hope 
to sueceed in calculating, with some approach to 
accuracy, the duration of the periods during which 
each successive creation was permitted to exist. 

Sut the time involved in the convulsions by which 
they were overwhelmed, or the birth-throes that 
built up the materials of the new earth, when again 
allowed to repose and vivify, or the eras of lifeless 
chaos that may have intercalated between the de- 
struction and the formation, must remain forever 
undiscovered. 


we are 
‘atastro- 
the depo- 


Not many years have passed since the inquiries 
into sul jects suc h as these would have been de- 
nounced as irreverent, not to say impious, in their 
audacity of speculation; and this not, at the time, 
without reason. In almost every department of re- 
search, a period is at one time or other passed thro’ 
during which the progress is associated with skep- 
ticism, and the establishment of science appears to 
involve the shaking of the foundations of faith. But 
this is only a transient phenomenon. It is not more 
certain that the philosophy of Socrates, the astrono- 
my of Galileo, or the geology of Hutton, contradict- 
ed and weakened the principles of the religion pro- 
fessed at their respective eras, than that philosophy 
when its vision becomes clear, and science when 
its discoveries are developed, have lent and will 
lend to religion the most efficacious support. 

Nor are the effects of such studies upon the minds 
The 


itions of this 


of their disciples, in the end, less excellent. 
consequences of venturing upon specul 
at first be, some- 
times to bewilder, sometimes to dazzle the intel- 
lectual vision; a blinded vanity of its own capacity 
and rence vements may by times invade the mind, 
which may even dare, in the insanity of its pride, 

arraign the councils of the Supreme! But these 
are mists that will ere long become cleared away; 
and no pride can linger with us after we are once 
ible to lift our thoughts from the difficulties of the 
. search to the awful sublimities of the discovery. 
While struggling amid the steep intricacies of the 
upward path, natural enough is it forus to feel elated 
at the perseverance or skill 


vast and mysterious character may 


to 


we exert in forcing our 
passage, and to triumph without reserve at every | 
conquest over (ifficulty—-at each chasm that we have 
overleaped--at every precipice that we have scaled-— 
till we reach and pause upon the summit; and then, 
standing face to face with Infinity, we find all othe 
emotion extinguished in the overwhelming awe 
which attends the manifestation of Omnipotence. 
**In the beginning,”’ is the favorite period for| 
our theory-makers to lay the scene of their inge- 


nious world-dramas. Having then free scope to se- 
lect the materials of their future earth, and to ar- 
range them in the order proper for obeying the sup- 
posed influences that are to organize them into a 
shapely and habitable sphere, with unlimited time 
at their command, and a fabu/la rasa for their suc- 
cessive developments of seeular phenomena and 
animal life—it would be wonderful if they did not 
succeed in constructing systems almost without 
number, each of which should be at least coherent 
and plausible, till the next one arose to overturn it! 
W hen the framers condescended to particulars, and 
endeavored to reconcile the multiform and often 
contradictory appearances of nature with the theo- 
retical necessities of their respective systems, the 
task became one of much greater difficulty. The 
startling hypotheses to which they had recourse in 
their anxious attempts at ** accounting for’? what 
the evidence of their senses would not let them 
contradict—the violent convulsions summoned 
without stint to explain the existence of every in- 
convenient anomaly—will not soon be forgotten. 
Between Descartes’ vortices, and Whiston’s com- 
ets—between Neptunians and Vulcanians, between 
the ‘*Catastrophists’’ and the ‘* Uniformitarians’— 
a din of strife arose, in which the voice of re 
science was not seldom drowned, while the com- 
batants who had ranged under he: 
banners fought for victory instead of truth. 
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themselves 
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‘The following circular w 
three Monthly Mectings 
therei: 


as issued by the Committee of t 


appointed to carry out the objec 


expressed, and it has been suggested that its pul 


cation in the Intelligencer will 


} ? 
provatl ‘y £ 


informati 
on the subject to some of our subscribers who may not 


100 


ceive the circular. Friends who intend sending 


r 
a ar 


the 
dren to the School, will please enter their names wit 


of the Committee. . 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 

The want of a suitable School for finishing the educati 
of their children has long been felt by Friends in this city 
and the subject having claimed the attention of the th 
Monthly Meetings, its consideration has resulted in t! 
tablishment of an Institution under the title. 

‘The building is situated on a lot adjoining the propert 
of the Mc nthly Meeting of Friends of Philad 
Cherry Street, and in its constriction endeavours have 
used to provide for the comfort and health of the pup 
The two principal School Rooms are designed to accom 
date one hundred pupils each; besides these there ar 
able Class Rooins, a Lecture Room, and an Obser 

In accordance with the original design, it will be « 
ized as a Hig rh or Finishing g School for pupils ot both se 


t 
and provide d for accordingly; and will continue und 
care of a Joint Committee of the three Monthly Meeting 


Arrangements have been made with Benjamin Hal! 
late of Alexandria, D.C. s act as Princ ipal of the 
Department, and Mary H. Middleton, of PI 
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The school year will be divided into two terms, 
price per term has been fixed at $15 00, 
ink and fuel. For the Lan 
tional charge will be made. 

Applications for Admission may be made to the fo! 
Friends: 

DILLWYN PARRISH, S. W. cor. Eighth & Arch 

SUSANNA r SEY, No. 93 North Fifth Street. 

GEORGE M. JUSTICE, No. 149 Market Street. 

HANNATI W. ELLIS, North Seventh St., above Pop! 

WILLIAM W. MOORE, N. W. cor. Seoched & Spru 

TABITHA TURNPENNY, N.E. cor. Tenth & Spruce 
By direction of the Joint Committee. 

JAMES MARTIN, TABITHA TURNPENNY 

GEO. M. JUSTICE, HARRIETT I. MOORE 

JOHN D, GRISCOM, JANE JOHNSON. 

Philadelphia, 8th month, 1845. 
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